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Abstract 


This study assessed current criteria and procedures used when hiring health education faculty. One hundred thirty- 
two program heads/coordinators of health education programs listed in the AAHE 2001 Directory of Institutions 
completed a mailed 45-item survey on hiring criteria and procedures. Results indicated that 90% of programs had 
conducted a search since 1995 with 71% hiring a faculty member. Twenty-nine percent were unable to complete 
their search due to lack of quality candidates, funding issues, or other reasons. Although 62% required interview 
candidates present research at the interview, only 36% required candidates to teach an actual class. The hiring 
criteria perceived as most important were desire to teach, health education doctorate, teamwork willingness, dem- 
onstrated teaching/presenting ability, and teaching experience. In addition, differences existed based on program 
type. Programs with graduate degrees had significantly greater numbers of tenure track positions and positions held 
by tenured faculty, individuals with doctoral/ terminal degrees in health education, and individuals with CHES 
certification. Programs offering graduate degrees were significantly more likely to place emphasis on research expe- 
rience, whereas programs offering only undergraduate degrees were more likely to place emphasis on teaching expe- 
rience. Based on these findings, programs may wish to examine possible incongruities between their hiring criteria 
and actual interviewing procedures. 


American colleges and universities are 
facing their most difficult challenge since 
World War II in finding qualified faculty 
to teach our students and administrators 
to manage and lead our institutions of 
higher education. And yet, our institu- 
tions are vastly inexperienced and un- 
trained in the art of identifying, recruit- 
ing, and hiring faculty and administra- 
tors (Stein & Trachtenberg, 1993, p. 9). 

This statement would seem to be as rel- 
evant today as it was 10 years ago. Having 
been involved in several health education 
faculty searches that failed to yield large 
pools of qualified candidates and ended 


with decisions to postpone hiring and re- 
open the search process, we were interested 
in the hiring experiences and practices of 
other health education programs. 

An Internet search of “faculty and hir- 
ing” produced numerous hits from various 
colleges and universities outlining their hir- 
ing policies and procedures (University of 
Maine, 2000; University of Washington, 
2003). Most of these sites were general sites 
that focused on hiring practices for the en- 
tire university. Some sites, however, were 
content area specific (Brunn, 1990). Several 
sites discussed the need to increase diver- 
sity among faculty and contained plans or 


initiatives to do so (Georgia State Univer- 
sity, 1997; University of Wisconsin, 2002). 

No specific sites were found related to 
the challenges involved in hiring health 
promotion/education faculty nor the spe- 
cific hiring policies or practices used by 
health education departments. Three jour- 
nal articles were found that specifically 
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mentioned faculty hiring and health edu- 
cation. The first article provided informa- 
tion on how to build a strong health and 
human performance program within an 
academic setting (Zauner, 1998). As part of 
this discussion a brief section was presented 
on seeking and retaining the best faculty 
and staff. Suggestions were made to utilize 
faculty and staff to identify program needs 
when developing the position statement 
and to carefully form search committees to 
represent various faculty factions. The sec- 
ond journal article provided information 
regarding the procedures used to hire health 
education faculty (Baker & Cissell 1994). It 
documented changes in advertised job re- 
quirements for health education faculty 
from 1972 to 1992. Results revealed an in- 
creased frequency in requiring a doctoral 
degree, research experience, resumes and 
transcripts, and letters of recommendation 
over this time period. 

The third journal article specifically re- 
lated to health education focused on the 
preferred qualifications for entry-level ten- 
ure-track health education positions 
(Moore, Pealer, Weiler, & Seabert, 1999). In 
surveying search committee chairpersons 
during the 1997/98 academic year the most 
important qualifications appeared to be 
college teaching experience followed by re- 
search experience. Of those committee 
chairpersons responding, close to two- 
thirds reported successfully filling the po- 
sition. Fifty percent of search committee 
chairpersons at Research I/II institutions 
and 77% of search committee chairpersons 
at non-Research I/II institutions described 
their applicant pools as being average to 
below average. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to assess 
the current criteria and procedures utilized 
by U.S. colleges and universities to hire fac- 
ulty in health education programs. This 
study provides information on the current 
criteria and procedures that health educa- 
tion programs use to evaluate prospective 
faculty members. It also provides informa- 
tion on frequency and success of faculty 



hiring searches. Findings of this study are 
significant because they provide insight on 
the various academic hiring criteria and 
professional expectations programs have for 
faculty candidates. These results identify 
hiring and interview guidelines that can be 
useful for graduating doctoral students 
seeking faculty positions, current faculty 
desiring to transfer between institutions, 
and administrators and faculty responsible 
for hiring new health education faculty. 

In conducting this study, five subprob- 
lems were identified. They were ( 1 ) to iden- 
tify the frequency with which U.S. univer- 
sities conduct searches to fill health 
education faculty positions, (2) to deter- 
mine the success of recent searches to fill 
health education faculty positions by U.S. 
universities, (3) to identify current inter- 
view practices and criteria used by U.S. uni- 
versities in their recent searches to fill health 
education faculty positions, (4) to deter- 
mine the importance of various hiring cri- 
teria among U.S. colleges and universities 
in their search for health education faculty 
members, and (5) to identify differences in 
hiring practices and criteria based on pro- 
gram type. 

METHODS 

Participants for this study included de- 
partment heads, program directors, and 
program coordinators at university or col- 
lege health education programs in the 
United States that were listed in the Direc- 
tory of Institutions Offering Undergraduate 
and Graduate Degree Programs in Health 
Education (American Association for 
Health Education, 200 1 ) . Within this direc- 
tory, institutions listed are self-identified as 
providers of health education programs. In 
February of 2003 survey packets were sent 
to the designated department head/pro- 
gram coordinator of these institutions 
(N= 223). A cover letter described the pur- 
pose of the study, the voluntary and confi- 
dential nature of participant responses, and 
the significance of institutional participa- 
tion in the success of the study. This letter 
was addressed to the department coordina- 
tor, department head, or individual most 


capable of responding to the survey ques- 
tions. A 45-item survey and a self-addressed 
stamped envelope were included. Institu- 
tions that did not respond were sent a fol- 
low-up letter, another survey and a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope approximately 6 
weeks after the initial mailing. 

The survey instrument contained items 
designed to address program demograph- 
ics, frequency of searches, type of searches, 
response rates, and quality of applicant 
pools. Reported procedures for the inter- 
view process and importance given to 
candidate qualifications in hiring consid- 
erations were also measured. 

Six items assessed the year in which the 
last search was conducted, the level of search 
performed, the number of completed ap- 
plications, the number of eligible completed 
applications, the outcome of the search, and 
reasons why any searches had been sus- 
pended or shutdown. Three items assessed 
the qualification levels of candidates, the 
satisfaction of the institution with both the 
quantity and quality of applications re- 
ceived, and the total number of candidates 
interviewed. Two separate items identified 
procedures for the interview process such 
as with whom candidates met and the type 
of presentations made by candidates. 

A 4-point Hiring Criteria Scale was cre- 
ated to measure the importance of 18 hir- 
ing criteria used by institutions in tenure- 
track searches. Participants were requested 
to rate their level of perceived importance 
of the 18 hiring criteria for their last fac- 
ulty search by using the following four- 
point scale: 1 =unimportant (was not consid- 
ered in the search), 2=desirable (was 
somewhat important), 3 =preferred (was ex- 
tremely important), and 4= mandatory (had 
to be present to hire). Additionally, a series 
of 13 questions assessed program charac- 
teristics. 

A panel of health promotion professors 
(n= 4) assessed the survey for content and 
face validity. All suggested changes were 
incorporated into the final survey. Inter- 
nal consistency and reliability on the Hir- 
ing Criteria Scale was established at .84 
using Cronbach alpha. Data analysis was 
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Table 1 . Characteristics of Last Faculty Search 

Item 

N % 


Academic Year of Last Conducted Search A 


2002/2003 

15 

12.2 

2001/2002 

43 

35.0 

2000/2001 

20 

16.3 

1999/2000 

13 

10.6 

1998/1999 

6 

4.9 

1997/1998 

6 

4.9 

1996/1997 

5 

4.1 

1995/1996 

3 

2.4 

Prior to 1995/1996 

12 

9.8 

Completed Applications for Last Search 8 

0-15 

55 

49.1 

16-30 

40 

35.7 

31-45 

13 

1 1.6 

46-60 

3 

2.7 

61-85 

0 

0.0 

86 or more 

1 

0.9 

Completed Eligible Applications for Last Search c 

1-5 

36 

32.1 

6-10 

38 

33.9 

1 1-15 

16 

14.2 

16-20 

1 1 

9.8 

21-25 

5 

4.4 

26-30 

2 

1.7 

3 1 or more 

4 

3.5 


Note: Individuals who did not respond to these items were not included in the analyses. 
A N=123. 

B N=112; mean=19.59. 

C N=112; mean=10.87. 


conducted using the Statistical Package for 
Social Sciences software with a significance 
level set at p=.05. Analyses included fre- 
quency statistics, measures of central ten- 
dency, chi-square, and analyses of variance. 

RESULTS 

A total of 223 surveys were sent out na- 
tionwide to health education and promo- 
tion programs. However, 11 were omitted 
from the study because they reported hav- 
ing no such program, had an undeliverable 
address, or did not have tenure-track fac- 
ulty positions. The return rate for the sur- 
vey was 62% (n=132). Of the 132 institu- 
tions responding to the survey, 39% (n=51) 
were programs offering an undergraduate 
degree only. The remaining 61% (n=81) 
offered both undergraduate and graduate 
programs or only graduate programs in 
health education. 

The first purpose of the study was to 
identify the frequency with which U.S. uni- 
versities conduct searches to fill health edu- 
cation faculty positions. One hundred and 
eleven (90%) of the 123 participants who 
responded to this question had conducted 
their most recent health education faculty 
search since 1995. Seventy-eight (63%) had 
conducted their most recent health educa- 
tion faculty search since the 2000/2001 aca- 
demic year. Only 12 programs (10%) had 
not conducted a health education faculty 
search since 1995 (Table 1). Ninety-seven 
percent (n=l 18) of the recent searches were 
at the national or international level, 
whereas only 3% (n= 4) were limited to the 
local or regional level. 

A second purpose of the study was to 
determine how successful recent searches 
had been in identifying and recruiting 
qualified applicants. Based on the respon- 
dents to this survey the number of com- 
pleted applications in the last faculty search 
ranged from a low of two to a high of 88. 
The largest number of respondents {n= 55; 
49%) indicated they had received 15 or 
fewer completed applications in their last 
search. Another 40 respondents (36%) re- 
ceived between 16 and 30 completed appli- 
cations. Only 17 programs (15%) received 


more than 30 completed applications (Table 
1 ). Overall the mean number of completed 
applications was 19.59 (n=112). 

More important than the total number 
of completed applications received was how 
many of the completed applications met the 
minimum eligibility requirements for the 
position (Table 1). Two-thirds of the posi- 
tions (66%) had 10 or fewer applicants to 
meet the eligibility requirements. One-third 
(32%) had fewer than 5 applicants to meet 
the eligibility requirements. 

Ninety-four (71%) of the 132 respon- 
dents had successfully hired a new faculty 
member as a result of their most recent 
search. Another 12 respondents (9%) had 


to reopen and extend their searches but were 
ultimately able to fill the position. Of the 
2 1 searches that did not end in hire, the rea- 
sons given were lack of qualified applicants, 
funding issues, or other nonspecified prob- 
lems. 

The third purpose of the study was to 
identify current interview practices and 
guidelines used by U.S. universities in re- 
cent searches to fill health education fac- 
ulty positions. Institutions were asked with 
whom candidates met during their inter- 
views. One hundred seventeen (97%) met 
with the department chair and 106 (88%) 
met with the faculty as a group. Sixty-five 
(54%) of interviewees met with faculty 
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Table 2. Meetings and Types of 
Presentations during the Interview Process 


Interview Procedure 

N 

% 

Committees/Individuals Candidates Meet During lnterview A 


Departmental/Program 

Chair 

117 

96.7 

Faculty as a group 

106 

87.6 

Faculty individually 

65 

53.7 

Search committee 

As a group 

108 

89.3 

Individually 

37 

30.6 

Students 

Undergraduates 

75 

62.0 

Graduates 

64 

52.9 

Administrators 

Dean of college 

1 15 

95.0 

Provost 

32 

26.4 

President 

15 

12.4 

Other 

17 

14.0 

Type of Presentation (s) Candidates Make during 

Presentation on candidate's research 

lnterview A 

75 

62.0 

Teach an actual class to students 

43 

35.5 

Mock teaching presentation 

34 

28.1 

No presentation is given 

8 

6.6 

Other — explain 

7 

5.8 


Note: N=121. 

A Items had a “check all that apply” response format. 


members individually. One hundred eight 
(89%) of candidates met with the search 
committee as a group. In regard to meet- 
ings with students the majority of programs 
had their candidates meet with both under- 
graduate (62%) and graduate (53%) stu- 
dents. Administrators were also reported to 
be part of the interview meeting process 
with 115 (95%) candidates meeting with the 
dean of the college. Only a small percent- 
age of institutions had their candidates meet 
with the provost (26%) and president 
(12%). Table 2 summarizes the meeting 
practices and guidelines reported by partici- 
pating institutions. Additional meetings 
during interviews were reported with the 
representatives of the graduate school, hu- 
man resources, the research office, academic 
affairs, the library, and the benefits office. 

One hundred twenty- one respondents 
identified the type(s) of presentations re- 
quired of candidates as part of the interview 
process. The majority (62%) reported re- 
search presentations as a requirement. 
Forty-three (36%) required the candidates 
to actually teach a class to students and 34 
(28%) required a mock teaching presenta- 
tion. Table 2 presents detailed information 
on types of presentations. Additional types 
of presentations reported by respondents 
included those focusing on an individual’s 
goals, philosophy, and future expectations, 
and those focusing on curriculum and 
teaching methods (including videotaping 
live teaching presentations). 

A fourth purpose of the study was to 
determine the importance of various hir- 
ing criteria among U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities in their searches for health education 
faculty members. Respondents were re- 
quested to indicate their perceived impor- 
tance of 1 8 hiring criteria via a 4-point scale 
(1 =unimportant; 2=desirable‘, 3=preferred; 
4= mandatory ). Results indicated that the 
most important criteria used in hiring 
faculty were desire to teach, having a doc- 
toral or terminal degree in health education, 
being willing to work as part of a team, 
having demonstrated teaching/presenting 
ability, and having teaching experience 
(Table 3). The least important criteria were 


having CHES certification, belonging to a 
professional organization, having provided 
community service, previous teaching 
evaluations, and grant experience. 

The final purpose of this study was to 
examine differences in hiring criteria based 
on type of degree offered by program. For 
the purpose of this analysis data were col- 
lapsed so comparisons could be made be- 
tween programs that offer only an under- 
graduate degree with programs that offer 
some combination of graduate degrees ei- 
ther with or without an undergraduate de- 
gree offering. Results indicated that 51 
(39%) programs offered undergraduate 
degrees only, whereas 81 (61%) offered a 
graduate degree. Compared with programs 
offering only undergraduate degrees, pro- 
grams offering graduate degrees had a sig- 
nificantly greater number of tenure track 


positions [F(l, 119)=10.57,p=. 001], num- 
ber of positions held by tenured faculty 
[jp( 1, 106)=13.22, p < . 001], number of 
positions held by individuals with doctoral/ 
terminal degrees in health education [F(l, 
1 09)= 1 1 .37, p < .00 1 ] , number of positions 
held by individuals with CHES certification 
[F(l, 85)=5.75, p=.019], and number of 
positions replaced since 1995 [F(l, 
88)=11.43,p=.001] (Table 4). 

Chi-square analyses revealed that over- 
all satisfaction in the number of applicants 
in the search did not differ significantly 
based on program type, whereas overall sat- 
isfaction in the quality of applicants in the 
search did differ significantly based on 
program type. More specifically, programs 
offering graduate degrees were significantly 
more satisfied with the quality of their 
applicants (n= 50, 78%) than were programs 
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Table 3. Perceived Importance of Criteria Used in Last Faculty Search 

Item 

N 

M 

SD 

Desire to teach 

121 

3.74 

0.559 

Doctoral or terminal degree in health education 

124 

3.63 

0.680 

Willingness to work as part of a team 

122 

3.59 

0.689 

Demonstrated teaching/presentation ability 

124 

3.56 

0.678 

Teaching experience 

122 

3.51 

0.646 

Desire to conduct research 

124 

3.26 

0.953 

Research experience 

123 

3.17 

0.875 

Professional publications 

123 

3.1 1 

0.787 

Evidence of research agenda 

124 

3.07 

0.989 

Professional presentations 

122 

3.03 

0.781 

Desire to be involved in professional service 

123 

2.88 

0.855 

Desire to be involved in community service 

120 

2.74 

0.874 

Professional service 

122 

2.68 

0.774 

Grant experience 

122 

2.65 

0.832 

Previous teaching evaluations 

122 

2.63 

0.955 

Community service 

122 

2.63 

0.815 

Professional memberships 

122 

2.58 

0.908 

CHES certification 

120 

2.42 

0.950 

Note: Means based on a 4-point scale (4 =mandatory, 3=preferred-, 2=desirable\ l=unimportant) 


offering undergraduate degrees only («= 14, 
22% , % 2 =8.83, p=.003). 

A series of crosstabulations revealed that 
most undergraduate and graduate degree 
offering programs shared similarities in 
who candidates met with during the inter- 
view process, with one exception (Table 5). 
Nearly two-thirds (64%) of programs of- 
fering graduate degrees required candidates 
to meet individually with department/pro- 
gram faculty compared with one-third 
(34%) of programs offering undergraduate 
degrees only. Regarding the actual type of 
presentation made during the interview, 
programs offering graduate degrees were 
more likely than programs offering under- 
graduate degrees only to require a research 
presentation (78% vs. 32%, respectively), 
whereas programs offering undergrad- 
uate degrees only were more likely than 
programs offering graduate degrees to re- 
quire teaching to an actual class (49% vs. 
29%, respectively). 

Differences in hiring criteria based on 
program type were found. Based on analy- 
ses of variance, programs offering gradu- 
ate degrees were significantly more likely 
than programs offering undergraduate de- 


grees only to feel that the following factors 
were important in hiring: desire to conduct 
research [F(l, 1,22)=16.04, p<.001], re- 
search experience [F(l, 121) = 13.78, 
p<.001], evidence of a research agenda 
[F(l,122) = 15.60, p<.001], professional 
publications [F(l, 121)=6.65,p=.011], and 
grant experience [F(l, 120)=14.22,p<.001] 
(Table 6). Conversely, programs offering 
undergraduate degrees only were more 
likely than programs offering graduate de- 
grees to feel that willingness to work as part 
of a team [F( 1, 120)=4.52,p=.036], teach- 
ing experience [F(l, 120)=5.95, p=.016], 
desire to be involved in community service 
[F(l, 118)=4.77,p=.036], professional ser- 
vice [F( 1, 1120)=7.28, p=.008], and com- 
munity service [F(l, 120)=4.36, p=.039] 
were important hiring criteria. 

DISCUSSION 

Based on the results of this study, fac- 
ulty searches in health education programs 
are a common occurrence. Ninety percent 
of programs responding to the survey had 
conducted faculty searches in the 8 years 
since 1995, with 63% having conducted a 
search since the 2000/2001 academic year. 


Although the number of completed appli- 
cations for these positions may be smaller 
than desired, it would seem that the re- 
ported numbers of applications are ad- 
equate to conduct and complete a success- 
ful search. Seventy-one percent of the 
searches ended in a successful hire. Of 
greater concern than the number of com- 
pleted applications, however, is the num- 
ber of applications that met the minimum 
eligibility requirements for the position. 
With one-third of positions having 5 or 
fewer qualified applicants and another third 
having between 6 and 10 qualified appli- 
cants, it would seem that the pool of quali- 
fied applicants is not extensive. With the 
small number of qualified applicants and 
the high number of job openings, compe- 
tition for qualified applicants is strong. This 
would, in part, account for the nearly 20% 
of programs that did not report a success- 
ful outcome to their most recent health edu- 
cation faculty search. 

Although these numbers may not indi- 
cate a crisis in health education faculty hir- 
ing, they do indicate an imbalance in sup- 
ply and demand. The outcome of this study 
confirms conversations with colleagues that 
there are not enough qualified doctoral-pre- 
pared health educators to fill the needs of 
academic institutions. These results suggest 
the need for doctoral degree-granting in- 
stitutions to increase enrollments and/or for 
other programs to develop new doctoral 
degree programs in health education. 

Further, academic institutions seeking 
new faculty need to aggressively recruit 
those qualified doctoral candidates that are 
available. Institutions need to provide sala- 
ries and resources that are competitive with 
other colleges and universities as well as 
government and private sector positions. 
They need to do a better job selling their 
programs and their institutions. 

The results of this survey found that the 
majority of programs responding to the 
survey have similar practices and involved 
similar people interviewing potential ten- 
ure-track faculty. Meetings with depart- 
ment chairs, college deans, and search com- 
mittees were nearly universal. Results also 
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Table 4. Significant Differences in Faculty Positions Based on Program Type 

Graduate Degree Undergraduate Degree 



Program A 

Program 8 



Item 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

F 

P 

Number of tenure-track positions 

5.64 

4.78 

3.28 

2.85 

10.57 

.001 

Number of positions held by tenured faculty 
Number of positions held by individuals with 

4.42 

3.15 

2.34 

1.71 

13.22 

.000 

doctoral/terminal health education degrees 

4.25 

3.47 

2.26 

1.43 

1 1.37 

.001 

Number of positions held by individuals with CHES 

2.39 

1.42 

1.71 

0.94 

5.75 

.019 

Number of positions replaced since 1 995 

2.33 

1.38 

1.41 

0.68 

1 1.43 

.001 


Note: Individuals who did not respond to these items were not included in the analyses. 

Note: Means based on 4-point scale (1 =not important; 2=desirable; 3= preferred ; i=mandatory) 

A Graduate degree programs are defined as programs offering graduate degrees only and/or programs offering both graduate and undergraduate degrees 
(N=81). 

“Undergraduate degree programs are defined as programs offering undergraduate degrees only (N=51). 


indicated that a large majority of programs 
include both graduate and undergraduate 
students in the hiring process. Only 17(14%) 
respondents specified additional meetings 
with other university personnel, which em- 
phasizes the similarity of interview pro- 
cesses across the reporting institutions. 

In regard to presentations made by can- 
didates as part of the interview process, 66 
(50%) institutions required teaching pre- 
sentations (either real or mock). This means 
50% of candidates did no teaching during 
the interview process. This seems to be in- 
congruent with the high importance placed 
on teaching experience and desire. Of the 
five top-ranked criteria for hiring, number 
one was a desire to teach and number four 
was teaching experience. Moore and col- 
leagues (1999) similarly found teaching to 
be an important criterion in hiring faculty 
members. It would seem faculty and search 
committees would want to observe the 
teaching/presentation skills of potential fac- 
ulty members; yet in the present study only 
one in three (35.5%) required candidates 
to teach an actual class to students during 
the interview. 

Although 75 (62%) institutions required 
research presentations, almost 40% did not. 
This is surprising because 4 of the top 10 
rated hiring criteria included research. Per- 
haps some question whether observing a 
research presentation is a good measure 


of one’s research ability and prefer to ask re- 
search-related questions in a different forum. 

As aforementioned, the findings related 
to presentations during the interview pro- 
cess seem contradictory. Having potential 
faculty provide both research and teaching 
presentations would seem an important el- 
ement in the interview process. Yet only 
about two-thirds (62%) required research 
presentations and half (51%) required 
teaching or mock teaching presentations. 
Such findings highlight the incongruities 
between program hiring criteria and pro- 
gram hiring practices. Actual reasons why 
more programs require research presenta- 
tions than teaching presentations should be 
explored in future studies. Time limitations 
during the interview process may play some 
role in scheduling presentations during the 
interview process, but this does not fully 
explain why research presentations would 
be required more frequently than teaching 
presentations. If time were a true limitation, 
then both presentations might be elimi- 
nated or both might be required but short- 
ened in length. Another potential explana- 
tion is that program search committees may 
feel teaching ability can be assessed through 
letters of recommendation and previous 
teaching experience as evidenced on the 
vita, whereas research ability can only be 
thoroughly assessed via live research pre- 
sentations. Finally, pressure from the uni- 


versity administration to hire faculty with 
strong research skills may also affect the 
hiring practices of health education pro- 
grams. Programs are strongly encouraged 
to hire individuals who show the potential 
to become productive researchers, obtain 
funding through research grants, and ob- 
tain tenure based largely on research pro- 
ductivity. Although teaching ability is rec- 
ognized as important, administrative 
pressure to bring in quality researchers may 
have a stronger impact on the actual hiring 
practices. 

The criteria deemed least important 
were professional memberships and CHES 
certification. Programs appeared to place 
much stronger emphasis on demonstrated 
academic skills, such as teaching and re- 
search, than membership or certification 
involvement. The necessity and importance 
of CHES certification has received much 
debate in the professional literature and on 
the HEDIR mail server. Respondents in this 
study reported that it was not an important 
factor used in hiring faculty members. 

The present study also found several sig- 
nificant differences in hiring procedures and 
hiring criteria based on program type. For 
example, programs offering graduate degrees 
were more likely to require interview candi- 
dates to provide a research presentation, 
whereas programs offering undergraduate 
degrees only were more likely to require 
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Table 5. Interview Procedures Based on Program Type 

Graduate Degree 

Undergraduate 


Program A 

Degree Program B 

Interview Procedure 

N (%) 

N (%) 

Individuals/Committees Met During Interview 

Department/program 

Chair 

78 (98%) 

39 (95%) 

Faculty as a group 

72 (90%) 

34 (83%) 

Faculty individually 

51 (64%) 

1 4 (34%) 

Search committee 

As a group 

71 (89%) 

37 (90%) 

Individually 

26 (33%) 

1 1 (27%) 

Students 

58 (73%) 

31 (76%) 

Administrators 

Dean of college 

77 (96%) 

38 (93%) 

Provost 

1 7 (2 1 %) 

1 5 (37%) 

President 

2 (3%) 

13 (32%) 

Type of Presentation Made during Interview 

Research presentation 

62 (78%) 

13 (32%) 

Mock teaching presentation 

23 (29%) 

1 1 (27%) 

Teach an actual class to students 

23 (29%) 

20 (49%) 

No presentation made 

3 (4%) 

5 (12%) 

Note: Individuals who did not respond to these items were not included in the analyses. 


A Graduate degree programs are defined as programs offering graduate degrees only and/or 
programs offering both graduate and undergraduate degrees (N= 80). 

“Undergraduate degree programs are defined as programs offering undergraduate degrees only 
(N= 41). 


interview candidates to teach an actual les- 
son to a class of students. With respect to 
hiring criteria, programs offering graduate 
degrees placed a much greater emphasis on 
research skills, whereas programs offering 
undergraduate degrees only placed much 
greater emphasis on teaching experience 
and service. Such findings are not surpris- 
ing given the fact that many graduate de- 
gree programs are housed within Research 
I universities and thus have research and 
grant-obtaining activities established as a 
major priority area. In addition, compared 
to programs offering only undergraduate 
degrees, programs offering graduate degrees 
tend to require faculty to become more in- 
volved in research activities as a means of 
gaining tenure, to teach more graduate 
courses focusing on research and statistical 
skills, and to require faculty to serve on stu- 


dent theses and dissertation committees. 

Although these findings appear to be 
straightforward and readily explained, they 
do tend to highlight the differences between 
programs that offer only undergraduate 
degrees and those that also offer graduate 
degrees. Such information could be benefi- 
cial to doctoral candidates in helping them 
decide to which type of program to apply. 
The findings of this study appear to indi- 
cate that individuals who want to devote 
most of their time and effort to teaching and 
service while devoting little time to research 
may be best suited to programs offering 
only the undergraduate degrees. Conversely, 
those wishing to devote a sizeable percent- 
age of their time and effort to research may 
be best suited to considering programs of- 
fering graduate degrees. 

Finally, the limitations to this study 


should be noted. First, no information was 
collected regarding the reasons for open fac- 
ulty positions. It would be interesting to 
know if faculty positions were the result of 
retirements, new position lines, people leav- 
ing the profession, or other possible reasons. 
Future studies should explore this issue in 
greater detail. Second, a sizable percentage 
(38%) of program heads/coordinators did 
not respond, resulting in a potential 
nonresponse bias. Thus, caution should be 
taken when attempting to generalize the 
findings of this study to all programs. Third, 
this study is limited by the accuracy of the 
AAHE directory. Some institutions offering 
health education degrees may have not been 
listed, and possible changes in leadership 
may have not been reflected on the direc- 
tory. Fourth, this study did not examine 
whether hiring criteria differed based on 
Research I or Research II classifications. 
Future studies may wish to investigate these 
possible differences. Finally, the closed- 
ended format of the majority of questions 
in this survey may have limited response 
options, failing to obtain useful informa- 
tion. Additional studies may wish to collect 
solely qualitative data in order to more thor- 
oughly understand faculty hiring criteria 
and procedures. 
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Table 6. Hiring Criteria Based on Program Type 


Hiring Criteria 

Graduate Degree 
Program* 

M SD 

Undergraduate 
Degree Program 8 
M SD 

F 

P 

Desire to teach 
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.01 1 

Professional presentations 
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CHES certification 
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.101 


Note: Individuals who did not respond to these items were not included in the analyses. 

Note: Means based on 4-point scale (1 =not important; 2=desirable; 3= preferred ; i=mandatory) 

A Graduate degree programs are defined as programs offering graduate degrees only and/or programs offering both graduate and undergraduate 
degrees (N= 80). 

B Undergraduate degree programs are defined as programs offering undergraduate degrees only (N=41). 
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